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REMINISCENCES OF SOME OF THE DEAD OF THE BENCH 
AND BAR OF RICHMOND. 



An Address Delivered before the Richmond Bar Association by Judge 
George L. Christian of the Richmond Bar., December 9th, 1908. 



Gentlemen of the Richmond Bar Association: 

By the invitation of your honored President and Executive 
Committee, I appear before you this evening to portray as best I 
can some of the characteristics and attainments of some of the 
honored members of the Bench and Bar of this City who have 
died since I came here as a boy of nineteen in July, 1860, with 
all of whom I was thrown more or less intimately. I am proud 
to remember each and all of these, and to recall the fact that 
each and all of them were my friends. The fact that I enjoyed 
the privilege of personal contact with, and the friendship of, these 
men, and the further fact that I revere their memories, are the only 
qualifications I claim for the proper performance of the task as- 
signed to me, in which I ask, as feel sure I will receive, your 
kind indulgence and patient forbearance. 

I believe it is universally conceded that the lawyer, perhaps 
more than any other, leaves behind him least to be remembered 
by. His work is done either in his office in the confidence of his 
clients, or in the preparation of his cases, or in the court room 
where he speaks orally to the court or jury, or through his briefs 
which frequently form the "meat and the marrow" of the opinion 
of the court. The opinion lives in the reports, and the judge's 
reputation is frequently made by it, but the work of the lawyer is 
rarely heard of beyond the court room. So certainly is this true 
that Mr. Hugh Blair Grigsby, in his memorial of Littleton Waller 
Tazewell, says that although Mr. Tazewell was one of the truly 
great lawyers of this country; although he was twice elected to 
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the United States Senate and twice its president, and although he 
was at one time the governor of this state, there are but two of 
his speeches extant. If, in the preparation of this paper, I have 
rescued from oblivion some names which deserve to be remem- 
bered, or, better still, if I shall be able to present to the younger 
members of this bar some short glimpses of the characters and 
attainments of some of the splendid men who once adorned the 
Bench and Bar of Richmond for their imitation and guidance, I 
shall feel that my "labor of love" has not been in vain. 

In this portrayal, I have not attempted any chronological order 
whatsoever, but have written of my dead friends as their several 
names occurred to my mind. Neither have I tried to present to 
you any biographical or historical sketches of these frineds; but 
all I have tried or deemed it possible to do, within the scope of 
this paper, is to present some mere glances of the impressions 
lef on my mind by these men, with my estimate of their charac- 
ters and attainments. These impressions and estimates, inter- 
spersed here and there with some anecdote or witticism of, or 
associated with, these friends, is all I shall attempt to do. 

Before beginning my theme as thus indicated, it will be interest- 
ing and instructive to give, in briefest outline, the courts of Hen- 
rico and Richmond, which constituted the field of operations, as 
it were, of those of whom I shall speak. 

Prior to the Constitution framed by the famous Convention 
of 1829-30, the courts of the State consisted of fifteen superior 
courts of law, each held by a judge, and four superior courts of 
chancery, each held by a judge, which did the whole judicial work 
of the State, which then comprised what is now Virginia and 
West Virginia. In 1831, these courts were abolished, and the 
State was divided into twenty circuits, held by that number of 
judges, and a circuit court of law and chancery for each county 
and in certain corporations was established. The judges of these 
courts were elected by the legislature. In 1845, the Circuit Su- 
perior Court of Law and Chancery for the County of Henrico 
and City of Richmond was divided, and a circuit court, called the 
Circuit Court of Law for Henrico County, and a Circuit Court 
of Chancery for Henrico County, were established, both having 
the City of Richmond within their jurisdiction. The Circuit 
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Court of the City of Richmond was first established under the 
Constitution of 1851, and under that Constitution the judges were 
elected by the people. Under the same act which established the 
Circuit Court of Richmond, all the chancery business of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Chancery of Henrico was transferred to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Richmond ; and all the business of the Circuit 
Court of Law of Henrico was retained in that court, which, with 
the circuit courts of several of the counties of the peninsula, 
formed the Sixth Judicial District, whilst the Circuit Court of the 
City of Richmond alone formed the Seventh. The Circuit Court 
of Richmond had at that time chancery, common law and crim- 
inal jurisdiction. It had also special jurisdiction in all cases in 
which certain officers of the State were parties, and in all pro- 
ceedings for enforcing the collection of the revenues of the State 
against defaulting officers, as well as for the trials and resentenc- 
ing of convicts, which it still retains. 

Prior to 1859, the Hustings Court of Richmond was composed 
of the Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen, or Justices of the Peace, 
and had about the same jurisdiction in the city that the old county 
courts of the state had. In 1859, an act was passed providing 
for the election of a judge, to be known as the judge of the Hust- 
ings Court of the City of Richmnod, which had common law, 
chancery and criminal jurisdiction, and the criminal jurisdiction 
of the circuit court, except in cases against convicts, was trans- 
ferred to that court. The Hustings Court, held by the Mayor, 
Recorder and Aldermen, was continued with very limited juris- 
diction ; and these courts, with the Mayor's Court, which had only 
criminal jurisdiction and the civil jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace, were all the courts held for the City of Richmond and 
County of Henrico. 

Judge John Rohrrtsox was the last judge of the Circuit Court 
of Chancery for the County of Henrico, including the City of 
Richmond. He had retired both from the Bench and Bar when I 
first came here, but was still a familiar figure about the court 
rooms and clerks' offices and on the streets, and was such a noted 
character and distinguished jurist, that he made a deep impres- 
sion wherever he went. He was at that time upwards of eighty 
years old. His frame was very small and attenuated ; his hair 
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hung in long gray locks over his shoulders, but his piercing eye 
and quick nervous step showed the fire that was still in him — a 
fire that flashed and blazed whenever occasion demanded, and 
that scorched and burned friend or foe who might have the te- 
merity to oppose him in what he thought was right. The right and 
expediency of secession were at that time the subjects of discussion 
in almost every meeting that occurred, and whenever Judge Rob- 
ertson was present he took a prominent part in these discussions. 
He was not only a firm believer in the right of secession, as nearly 
every one in Virginia was at that time, but, unlike many others, 
he thought, as soon as the sectional president, Mr. Lincoln, was 
elected, the time had arrived when Virginia ought to exercise that 
right. He, with George W. Randolph and John O. Steger, were 
the secession candidates to represent Richmond in the Convention 
of 1861. Richmond was at that time a strong Whig city, and 
consequently a large majority of its voters were opposed to seces- 
sion; and so Judge Robertson and Mr. Steger were defeated on 
that issue, whilst Randolph was elected by the extraordinary in- 
fluence of the Richmond Howitzers which had been organized 
by him at the time of the John Brown raid. Judge Robertson 
was a delightful conversationalist, and was the center of every cir- 
cle in which he moved. Henry Clay and he were great friends, 
and it is said that Mr. Clay said Judge Robertson had the quick- 
est and most trenchant mind he had ever come in contact with. 
He left a great reputation for ability and for the rapidity with 
which he despatched the business of his court, some echoes of 
which still linger with us. His literary attainments were of a 
very high order. He frequently contributed to the daily press 
and to the magazines of the day, and he wrote a drama, called 
"Riego, or the Spanish Martyr," which was regarded by compe- 
tent critics as being a work of decided merit. 

Judge James D. Halyburton was another distinguished and 
prominent member of the Bench and Bar of this city. He was 
the judge of the District Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Virginia for many years before the war, and sat 
in that court in many important cases with Chief Justice Taney. 
He occupied the same position during the war, but the maxim — 
inter arma silent leges — was fully exemplified in those stirring 
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and eventful times, and hence this court only held nominal sit- 
tings to grant writs of habeas corpus and to hear proceedings 
growing out of these and other incidents of the war. Judge 
Halyburton was a profound lawyer, a cultured, classical scholar 
and one of the most polished gentlemen that I ever knew. His 
attainments were only excelled by his modesty, which was really 
excessive. He was so much afraid of doing wrong, that he fre- 
quently hesitated to decide at all, and thus, to some extent at least, 
impaired his efficiency as a judge. Nothing could better illustrate 
the degeneracy of the times than the statement of the fact that 
such a man as Judge Halyburton had for his successor such a 
creature as John C. Underwood. temporal O mores! After 
the war, Judge Halyburton formed a co-partnership with Mr. 
Thomas T. Giles, another cultivated and distinguished member of 
the Richmond Bar, under the firm name of Halyburton & Giles; 
but they were too distrustful of themselves, and too slow for the 
times, and, therefore, did but little in the way of practice. It 
was a common saying at the time that Judge Halyburton doubted, 
and Mr. Giles doubted about Judge Halyburton's doubts, and so 
on almost ad infinitum, so that they rarely reached a conclusion 
satisfactory either to themselves or their clients. My impression 
is that Judge Halyburton was one of the first professors of the 
law school at Richmond College, a position for which he was 
eminently suited by his learning, but I suspect unfitted for by 
reason of the fact that he was hardly dogmatic enough in his 
style to be a successful teacher, 

Arthur A. Morson was another distinguished and learned 
member of this bar. He was about retiring from the Bar when 
I first knew him, and, therefore, I had but little opportunity of 
forming an estimate of him as a lawyer; but, of course, I knew 
his reputation, and this was very high both for learning and abil- 
ity. I remember him very well; he was one of the most culti- 
vated, elegant gentleman that I ever knew, and the charm of every 
circle in which he moved. 

Conway Robinson was another distinguished member of this 
bar. He began his career in the clerk's office under his father, 
John Robinson, perhaps the most distinguished of the famous 
body of old Virginia clerks of his day. He had, many years be- 
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fore I knew him, published his "Old Practice," as it was called 
after the publication of the "New," and had a great reputation as 
an able and learned lawyer. He had then recently removed to 
Washington, but had formed a local co-partnership here with Mr. 
James Alfred Jones, and frequently came here to argue cases 
in the Court of Appeals, which, in that day, had a very exclusive 
bar. In fact, as few as ten or twelve lawyers did practically all 
the practice of the Court of Appeals at that day. Mr. Robinson 
was quite tall, a man of most benign countenance, of distinguished 
appearance and attractive manners. He was a cousin of Judge 
R. C. L. Moncure, then a member, and afterwards president, of 
the Court of Appeals, and who had been a great fighter in his 
youth. I heard Judge Moncure tell of how his cousin Conway 
lectured him for being indicted in the county court of his native 
county, Stafford, for fighting, and how his cousin, predicted the 
disgraceful end to which his course would likely lead. Mr. Rob- 
inson is too well known, both as an author and as lawyer, to 
require any extended notice at my hands. 

William H. Macfarland was another distinguished member 
of this bar. He was the president of the old Farmers' Bank of 
Virginia, which, with the Bank of Virginia, was then located just 
opposite where the Post Office now stands. He had a partner, 
Mr. Powhatan Roberts, under the firm name of Macfarland & 
Roberts, but the firm did not do a large practice. Mr. Macfarland 
was a man of fine abilities and attainments as a lawyer, but he 
was thought to be in affluent circumstances, and was then quite 
old. He was one of the most dignified men that I ever knew. 
He was a Whig in politics, and was elected to the Convention of 
1861 as a union man along with Marmaduke Johnson and George 
W. Randolph, the last named a secessionist. In the famous de- 
scription of the members of that convention, written for the 
"Richmond Examiner" by Edward Lerraine, Esq., then Chief 
Engineer of the James River and Kanawha Canal, hereinafter 
more fully referred to, Mr. Macfarland was called "the curly 
headed poodle from Richmond, nearly overcome with dignity and 
fat, who said he had prepared a speech for the occasion, but as 
the weather was getting warm, he did not feel like exerting him- 
self, and therefore begged to be excused." In beginning his 
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argument for the appellant in the Court of Appeals in the fa- 
mous case of Zetelle v. Myers, 19 Gratt, he said : 

"If your Honors please, my client is from one of those beauti- 
ful isles where charming Sappho lived and sang." Judge Mon- 
cure, President of the Court, was a little deaf, could never see 
a joke, and with his hand behind his ear said: "Please repeat 
that Mr. Macfarland ; I didn't catch the point." Mr. Macfarland 
lived in the house now occupied by the Westmoreland Club for 
a time and dispensed there a hospitality which made Richmond 
famous in that day. 

James Lyons was another distinguished member of this bar. 
He was a very ingenious and able lawyer, always presented his 
cases with plausibility, and sometimes with great force and learn- 
ing. He was a man of the finest presence that I ever saw; a 
beautiful and tasteful dresser, and was really imposing in his ap- 
pearance, and seemed not to be oblivious of this himself. His 
confidence in himself was apparently unbounded ; hence he was 
frequently not a safe or judicious counsellor. From the way he 
presented some of his apparently bald and untenable propositions, 
it seemed to me that he was not as careful of his reputation as a 
lawyer as he should have been. He was a member of the Con- 
federate Congress, was associated with Charles O'Connor, Wil- 
liam B. Reed, Judge Robert Ould and George Shea as counsel 
for President Davis, and was employed in many of the leading 
cases of the day. He was the soul of hospitality, and first at 
"Laburnum," and later in the house now occupied by the West- 
moreland Club, he too dispensed hospitality with a lavishness and 
elegance rarely surpassed anywhere at any time. Col. Thomas P. 
August read law in his office (a common thing in that day, but 
very rare in this), and was his protege. After the war these two 
formed a co-partnership under the firm name of Lyons and 
August. This was considered a very strong team, and enjoyed 
a large practice. 

Judge John Alexander Meredith was another distinguished 
member of the Bench and Bar of this city. He was judge of the 
Circuit Court of the City of Richmond when I came here as a 
boy to enter the clerk's office of that court as deputy for that ac- 
complished gentleman and elegant clerk, James Ellett, who was 
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killed at the first battle of Fredericksburg. I succeeded William 
Johnson Pegram, who became so distinguished as colonel of Pe- 
gram's Battalion, and who was, in my opinion, the hero of Rich- 
mond in the war. Judge Meredith was the first judge of the 
Circuit Court of Richmond, and was elected by the people under 
the Constitution of 1851. He defeated Robert Stanard, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of that clay and a son of Judge Stanard of the 
Court of Appeals, who died whilst writing the opinion of the court 
in Yerby v. Lynch, 3 Gratt. Judge Meredith was an accomplished 
lawyer and gentleman ; he made an able, upright and admirable 
Judge ; he was among the first to obtain the degree of master 
of arts at the University of Virginia, and upon his graduation 
from that school, he and Colonel John B. Young, who had gradu- 
ated from the University about the same time, formed a co-part- 
nership under the firm name of Meredith & Young. This co-part- 
nership continued, I think, until Judge Meredith went on the 
bench. Judge Meredith held his office throughout the war, and 
was reappointed by Governor Pierpont when he came to Richmond 
after the war, bringing his archives and his whole paraphernalia 
of government in an ambulance. But when reconstruction rev- 
eled over and ravaged the South, and Virginia became Military 
District No. 1, Judge Meredith, like the rest of the true men of 
that day, was supplanted by a military appointee named Charles 
H. Bramhall, the most consummate ass that ever sat on any kind 
of a bench. He didn't even know what "p. q." stood for. One 
Alfred Morton was made judge of the Hustings Court by the 
military about the same time that Bramhall was made judge of the 
Circuit Court; and these two swapped the judgeships just as 
boys would swap marbles, and with as little ceremony or solem- 
nity. Morton was regarded as much knave as Bramhall was fool. 
In one of the library volumes of 19th Grattan, where the names 
of the judges of the Court of Appeals appointed by the military 
appear, some one has written: 

"Though they sat upon the eagles' eyrie, 
They're buzzards still." 

And this saying was equally appropriate to Bramhall and Mor- 
ton when they occupied, without filling, the seats formerly oc- 
cupied by Judges Meredith and Lyons, respectively. Judge Mere- 
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dith was one of the most amiable men that I ever knew. He was 
as absolutely free from prejudice as any man who ever sat on 
the bench. Whilst fearless and impartial in the discharge of his 
duties, he was so amiable that some lawyers took advantage of 
his amiability to consume more time than they should have done. 
The fact that Judge Meredith's leniency and kind heart sometimes 
permitted this, is about the only criticism I ever heard of him 
as a judge. I do not think any judge could hope to escape with 
less, especially when we remember the terrible times through 
which much of his occupancy of the bench extended. Judges Mere- 
dith and Lyons and Mr. Joseph Mayo, the last named then mayor 
of the city, were the three appointed by the City Council to meet 
the officers of the Federal army on the day of the evacuation. It 
was only when I saw these three returning with the commanding 
Federal general that I could realize that Richmond, the citadel 
and eapital of the Confederacy, had actually fallen. 

Judge John S. CaskiE was another distinguished member of 
the Bench and Bar of this city. He was an accomplished lawyer 
and gentleman, an A. M. of the University of Virginia, and was 
for several years the attorney for the commonwealth of what was 
then the Circuit Superior Court of Law and Chancery for the 
County of Henrico and City of Richmond, then presided over 
by Judge Philip Norborne Nicholas. After the formation of the 
Circuit Court of Law for the County of Henrico, over which 
Judge Nicholas also presided, and on the death of Judge Nicho- 
las, Judge Caskie was elected or appointed his successor. Whilst 
holding that office, he was elected to Congress, defeating for that 
position John Minor Botts, the distinguished Whig representative 
of that day. Judge Caskie was very popular and was his own 
successor in Congress four times; but, probably owing to the 
growing jealously between the country and city, he was defeated 
in 1859 by Daniel C. Dejarnette of Caroline. Judge Caskie was 
a true patriot, and having had no military training to fit him for 
command, when the war broke out, he enlisted and served as 
a private in the famous Fayette Artillery, and subsequently in the 
same capacity in a cavalry company from Richmond known as 
the Governor's Mounted Guard. 

Judce William Henry Lyons, a son of Mr. James Lyons, 
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was also a distinguished member of the Bench and Bar of this 
city. He was one of the most attractive and accomplished gen- 
tlemen that I ever knew. He was the first judge of the Hustings 
Court of this City after the division of the business of that court 
in 1859. He went on the bench quite young, and died of typhoid 
fever, lamented by the whole city. He was a splendid character, 
and made an admirable judge. He was judge during the war 
and after, until he was supplanted first by a reconstruction mili- 
tary judge, a major and judge-advocate on General Ord's staff, 
then in command of Military District No. 1, named Horace B. 
Burnham. Burnham was subsequently elevated to the presidency 
of the Court of Appeals, and was succeeded by Alfred Morton, 
who, as before stated, swapped this judgeship with that of the 
Circuit Court of this city with Charles H. Bramhall. Il is just 
to say that Burnham made a very acceptable judge. He lived until 
a few years ago in Henrico County, and was, I believe, respected 
by all who knew him. 

After the "agony and bloody sweat" of war and reconstruction 
had passed, and our people came to their own. Judge Lyons being 
then dead, 

Judge Alexander Barclay Guigon was made Judge of the 
Hustings Court of this City. Before the war Judge Guigon was 
the partner of Colonel Marmaduke Johnson, and the firm of 
Johnson & Guigon enjoyed a fine practice. Johnson was an ora- 
tor, a noted advocate, and the leading criminal lawyer of his day. 
Judge Guigon had edited and conducted the "Virginia Law 
Journal" for several years, had made a partial index of Grattan's 
reports, was a sound lawyer and vigorous writer; but his crown- 
ing fitness for the judgeship of the Hustings Court consisted in 
his fidelity to duty, his unswerving integrity and his absolute fear- 
lessness under any and all circumstances. Whilst of French ex- 
traction oh his father's side, he was born in Richmond, and of all 
the soldiefs sent by Virginia to the Confederate Army there was 
none more devotedly brave and true than he. At the time of the 
John Brown invasion, he enlisted in the Howitzers, and went to 
Harper's Ferry with that famous command, and he helped to 
fire the first gun fired on Virginia's soil at the breaking out of 
the war between the states. He was the Orderly-Sergeant of my 
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company at the battle of Bethel, and was sent by General Ma- 
gruder to carry the report of that engagement to General Lee 
then in command of the Virginia forces, with headquarters in the 
upper part of the old State Court House, which then stood just 
inside of the Capitol Square where Franklin Street abuts it on 
the east. This building, in which the Circuit Court of Richmond, 
the Court of Appeals and Henrico Circuit Court were held, con- 
tained the records of all of these courts, the records of the late 
General Court and those from many of the peninsular counties 
which had been removed and stored there to prevent their de- 
struction by the enemy. Nearly all of these invaluable records 
were destroyed in the burning of this building on the day of the 
Evacuation of Richmond, a day never to be forgotten by those 
who passed through it; for Richmond was verily a "hell on 
earth" during the whole of that seemingly endless day when 

"Earth shook, red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious nature shuddered at the cry." 

Judge Guigon frequently told how General Lee received him 
when he was so full of his message about the battle of Bethel. 
He said he walked in with his hat on, of course; and the first 
thing General Lee said to him was, "My man, take your hat off." 

The scenes of the days of reconstruction in Richmond from 
1865 to 1870 are beyond the power of my feeble pen to describe. 
It is enough to say that, with the military commanders, the Freed- 
men's Bureau, the ignorant and, ofttimes vicious and corrupt 
judges presiding in the courts, life, liberty and property were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the lawless and vicious. It was, therefore, 
one of the greatest blessings that could have been sent to this 
people that at such a time, a fearless, impartial and incorruptible 
judge should have been chosen to preside over its chief criminal 
court, and such an one in every way was Judge Guigon. He en- 
forced the criminal laws as they had never been enforced before, 
and became literally "a terror to evildoers." In the discharge of 
his duty, he knew no one but "hewed to the line" at every step in 
his judicial career. The only criticism I even heard of him was that 
some thought him too severe in some of his judgments. I knew 
him intimately, and was very familiar with his administration of 
the affairs of his court ; and in. looking back to those times, with 
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the conditions surrounding him, I think this was a mistaken criti- 
cism; that his judgments, whilst sometimes apparently harsh, 
were always impartial and tempered with mercy in every case in 
which that grace could properly form an ingredient, and that his 
administration of the criminal laws from 1870 to 1878 was, as I 
have said, the greatest boon that could have been sent to this 
city and its people. He died suddenly at his home at the corner 
of Grace and Monroe Streets in February, 1878, and was suc- 
ceeded by your humble speaker. 

When General Mahone got possession of the legislature of the 
State, he removed every "debt payer" from office, and I went 
out with the rest of these. I was succeeded by Judge Thomas 
Stanley Atkins, a good man and a good judge. Judge Atkins 
was succeeded by the present incumbent, who literally fills the 
chair, and 

"May his shadow never grow less." 

Colonel Marmaduke Johnson was a distinguished member 
of this bar. He was one of the most popular orators of his day. 
He was the idol of the people, and whenever he arose to speak, 
whether he said anything or not, his audiences literally "went 
wild." A single illustration must suffice. There was a hot con- 
test to fill a vacancy in the legislature between Judge William W. 
Crump and John Harmer Gilmer, Jr., at which a very large 
vote was polled. There were then but three wards in the city, 
Monroe, Madison and Jefferson, and but one voting precinct in 
each ward. That for Monroe was Thomas C. Epps's blacksmith 
shop, which then stood on Broad Street between First and Second. 
Epps was quite a noted ward politician, and known as the "Mayor 
of Monroe Ward." His shop was, therefore, the rendezvous for 
the sovereigns and candidates about the closing hour of the polls, 
and there was a large gathering present. Speeches were called 
for, first from the candidates, and Crump and Gilmer each re- 
sponded handsomely. Colonel Johnson was seen in the crowd and 
vigoroulsy called for. Not responding promptly, he was taken 
bodily and put on a dry-goods box and a speech demanded. In a 
voice combining the sonorous and melodious to a remarkable 
degree, he began by simply saying, "I am no candidate for your 
suffrages today;" and the utterance of these meaningless words 
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were sufficient to make the very "welkin ring" with applause. 
Colonel Johnson was an ardent Whig and, like nearly all the rest 
of that grand old party in Virginia, he was opposed to secession 
in 1860. He was a devoted follower of John Minor Botts, the 
great Whig leader of that day. He, Botts and William H. Mac- 
farland were the Whig or Union candidates for the convention 
of 1861, and, as before stated, Judge John Robertson, George W. 
Randolph and John O. Steger were the Democratic or Secession 
candidates. Johnson, Macfarland and Randolph were elected. In 
the memorable article published in the "Examiner" during the ses- 
sion of the convention, entitled, "Gli Animali ParFenti, being the 
"Examiner's" translation of "Casti," in which the members of 
the convention were compared to beasts and birds, Johnson was 
called the "dark, sleek, fat pony from Richmond, much affected 
with the Botts." He was made to say, "his position was a peculiar 
one; he was nearly squeezed to death by outside pressure, whilst 
within he was racked with the Botts. He would resist coercion 
with all his might and main, and to every proposition for seces- 
sion he would give an unqualified neigh." 

John M. Daniel, the great editor of the "Enquirer," said he 
was vox et nihil prcatcrca, but this was far from the truth. On 
the contrary, he was a lawyer of ability, and, at times, very force- 
ful in his presentation of his cases. Notwithstanding his union 
sentiments, manifested at the beginning of the convention, when 
Mr. Lincoln called for troops to coerce the Southern States, like 
nearly every other union man in the convention, he voted for 
secession almost immediately thereafter, and as soon as the war 
broke out, raised a battery of artillery, went to the front and 
fought it so gallantly that he was promoted to the position of 
colonel of artillery. 

Judge William W. Crump was another distinguished member 
of this bar. He was an accomplished lawyer and gentleman, and 
from the time I first knew him, stood in the front rank of his 
profession. On the election of Judge Caskie to Congress, he was 
appointed by the Governor to fill the vacancy in the judgeship 
of the Circuit Court of Law of Henrico, and made a most ac- 
ceptable judge. When, by the constitution of 1861, the judges 
were made elective by the people, Judge Crump declined to be 
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a candidate; indeed, he frequently said the bench did not suit 
either his disposition or his tastes, and to those who knew him, 
this is easily appreciated, since both by his talents and acquire- 
ments he was an advocate. 

Another line in which he excelled was that of knowing how 
best to conduct a case before a jury, and he was especially great 
in the cross-examination of witnesses. He was engaged in many 
of the most noted cases, civil and criminal, of his day, among 
the latter those of Jeter Phillips and Cluverius, two noted murder- 
ers, both of whom were hung for their crimes. But notwith- 
standing these murderers paid the penalty for their offences, it 
was conceded by all that nothing that counsel could have done for 
them was left undone. 

Judge Crump was a public-spirited and useful citizen. He 
served his city both in the counsel and in the legislature with 
signal ability. He was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of 
the Southern Confederacy, and was true to his people and state 
at all times and under all circumstances. He was a delightful 
companion and conversationalist, and his reminiscences of Rich- 
mond were simply delightful. I tried very hard to get him to re- 
duce these to writing, and regret very much my inability to ac- 
complish this. 

William Green was another distinguished member of this 
bar. It is almost universally conceded, I believe, that he was the 
most learned lawyer of his day, either in this country or in Eng- 
land. His research was so remarkable that he literally burdened 
the court with authorities, frequently those on both sides of the 
case. He not only knew the authorities, but he knew the gen- 
eral characteristics of the English judges and chancellors, and fre- 
quently knew the state of their health when they decided certain 
noted cases. He was the most omnivorous reader that I ever 
knew, and nearly every volume in his enormous library showed, 
by marginal notes made by him, how carefully he had read it. 
I heard him say that when he began to study law, it would be as 
much as six months at a time when he did not speak a word 
to any one ; that his habit was to put on his dressing-gown, put a 
kitten -in each pocket, and walk the floor with his book in his 
hand studying all day and until late in the night. His servant knew 
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what he liked to eat, and would bring it to his room and leave it. 
He said that he actually begrudged the loss of time he had to 
take to eat what was necessary, and when he washed his face 
and hands, he would lay his book beside the basin and read be- 
tween the dashes of water as he put it on his face. He had some 
idiosyncrasies, but it is needless to say that he was a most culti- 
vated and interesting man, and was as high-toned, honorable a 
gentleman as I ever knew. 

Judge Robert Ould was another distinguished member of this 
bar. He came to Richmond from Washington at the outbreak of 
the war. He had been the Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, and had made a reputation in that office, especially in the 
prosecution of Daniel E. Sickles for the murder of P. Barton 
Key. He was the commissioner on the part of the Confederate 
Government for the exchange of prisoners, and held and filled 
that position during the whole war with signal fidelity and ability. 

Judge Ould was an accomplished lawyer, and one of the great- 
est advocates that I ever heard. He generally wrote out his 
arguments made before the Court of Appeals, and with his manu- 
script in his hand, he was at times the most forceful and elo- 
quent speaker I have ever listened to. I remember hearing his 
argument in the noted case of Pilcher v. George, 28 Gratt, when 
he seemed literally to sweep the court before him, and I heard 
Judge Burks say that his presentation of that case was simply ir- 
resistible ; that although the whole court was opposed to his view 
in the beginning, he did "sweep the court before him," and won 
his case. 

During his early life, he was a very irreligious man. I have 
heard him say he had spent a thousand nights in faro banks, and 
had "rubbed his stomach in the dust and spat upon it," to use his 
own graphic language. About eight or ten years before his death, 
he was converted under the ministry of that great divine, Moses 
D. Hoge, D. D., joined Dr. Hoge's church, and, from that time 
to his death, he led the life of an active, ardent and consistent 
Christian. He became a ruling elder in the church, taught a 
Bible class, of which I had the privilege of being a member, and 
before which he delivered-a series of lectures which would have 
done credit to any pulpit in Richmond. In speaking he had one 
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of the most delightful voices to which I have ever listened. He 
was a delightful host and companion, and was the charm of every 
circle in which he moved. 

When the war ended, he formed a co-partnership with Major 
Isaac H. Carrington under the firm name of Ould & Carrington, 
which continued until his death. This firm was, in many re- 
spects, the strongest law firm we have ever had in this city. 

Major Isaac H. Carrington was also a distinguished member 
of this bar. Whilst he was not as learned and cultivated as his 
partner, Judge Ould, and had very moderate powers as an 
advocate, yet he was one of the best business lawyers and one of 
tne safest counsellors then at this bar. He and Judge Ould sup- 
plemented each other to a wonderful degree, and hence, as I have 
stated, made a very strong team. Major Carrington was the 
Provost Marshal of the City at the time of the Evacuation, and it 
was he that gave the order to burn the warehouses in which the 
Confederate Government had large quantities of tobacco stored, 
and from the burning of which it is said the city caught on fire, 
and hence the great conflagration on that day. He had a rough 
exterior and a brusque manner, but with all he had a kind heart, 
was a true friend, and a most useful, upright and valuable citizen. 

Judge Edward H. Fitzhugh was another distinguished mem- 
ber of this bar. He was the first judge of the Chancery Court of 
this city, as now constituted. He came to Richmond from Wheel- 
ing, now West Virginia, where he had been in partnership with 
Charles W. Russell, who was considered a great lawyer of that 
section. I think he was major and commissary in the Confeder- 
ate Army. After the war, he formed a co-partnership with Gen- 
eral Henry A. Wise and George Douglas Wise, under the firm 
name of Wises & Fitzhugh, but I have the impression the firm 
was never very successful. After the adoption of the Underwood 
Constitution in 1870, and the formation of the Chancery Court, 
Judge Fitzhugh was made the judge of that court, and in this 
position he found that employment which was suited both to his 
tastes and talents, and in the discharge of its duties he made 
a lasting reputation as a chancellor. Whilst not a great lawyer, 
in the common acceptation of that term, Judge Fitzhugh was a 
good lawyer, and, what was better, he was a good man. He was 
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not afraid to do. right, was singularly free from prejudice, was 
always trying to find the "very right" of the case, and generally 
did so. Therefore, as before stated, he made an excellent judge, 
and gave almost universal satisfaction. 

His office was so nonpartisan in its character, and he was so 
able and impartial in the administration of the duties of that of- 
fice, that it was generally hoped he would be re-elected in spite of 
the success of the new party which had sprung up in the state, 
and with which he was not alighted, but unfortunately this hope 
was not fulfilled, and he was defeated. After this enforced retire- 
ment from the bench, Judge Fitzhugh returned to the bar, and 
formed a copartnership with Major Isaac H. Carrington, Judge 
Ould being then dead, under the firm name of Carrington and Fitz- 
hugh. When the term of his successor had expired, Judge Fitz- 
hugh's party being then restored to power in the State, he was re- 
elected to the position formerly occupied by him as Judge of the 
Chancery Court. He was judge of the Chancery Court at the 
same time that Judge Wellford was judge of the Circuit Court, 
your speaker of the Hustings Court and David C. Richardson, the 
present Mayor, the Police Justice. John Wright our popu- 
lar and efficient, but somewhat eccentric sheriff a the time, used 
to compare these courts to different railroad trains. He said 
Richardson's was the "cattle train;" Judge nitzhugh's was the 
"heavy freight, moving very slowly;" Judge Wellford's was the 
"accommodation line, stopping at every cross-roads," whilst 
Judge Christian's was the "express, running straight through to 
the penitentiary without making a single stop." 

I can't resist the temptation to tell an anecdote in which both 
Judge Fitzhugh and I were to bear a part. When I was the 
judge of the Hustings Court and Judge Fitzhugh of the Chan- 
cery Court, as just stated, I had a colored driver named. Wilson, 
who was ordered to come at three o'clock each day to take me to 
dinner. Mine being the criminal court, the room was generally 
crowded, and Wilson was greatly interested in seeing the crowd 
and hearing the trials going on from day to day. In order to do 
this, he would generally come at two o'clock, instead of three, 
and in this way would have an hour to look on. One day my 
court was not in session; Judge Fit2hugh was having his court 
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room repaired and had borrowed mine to hear an argument in 
chancery cause. Wilson, who, knew nothing of this change, came 
down as usual at two instead of three o'clock, and on looking in 
my court room saw Judge Fitzhugh on the bench and the counsel 
on both sides with him the only occupants of the room. When I 
got in my buggy to go home, Wilson, who rarely ventured a re- 
mark, asked if Judge Fitzhugh was not a very poor Judge? I 
asked him why he had asked such a question. He said, "I thought 
he must be a poor judge because he don't draw any congregation 
at all." 

On the death of Judge Fitzhugh, Judge William Josiah Leake 
was appointed his successor for the remainder of his term, and 
made a most admirable judge. Judge Leake declined to be a 
candidate before the legislature when his term expired, and was 
succeeded by Judge James Christian Lamb, of whom, whilst much 
has been said, and much more could be truly said, in commenda- 
tion of his career, for reasons of delicacy I must leave that task 
to some more able and impartial pen. The same reasons for my 
silence must apply to Judge Joseph Christian, at one time a Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, subsequently a member of 
this bar and of the legislature from this city, and of whom I 
heard Judge Moncure say, "He had delivered some of the very 
best opinions that had emanated from the bench of the Court of 
Appeals." 

For similar reasons, I must leave to others the task of speaking 
of Judge Edmund Christian Minor, of whom I heard another 
speak as the "Sir Galahad of the bench and bar of this city." 

And for the same reasons, I must remain silent as to the names 
of Richard H. and Frank N. Christian, the last named my law 
partner for a quarter of a century and, up to the time of his death. 
I will only say of all five of these, that they were my kinsmen 
and devoted friends, and not only am I proud of that fact, but I 
am more proud of their careers as lawyers and of their memories 
as men of ability, character and learning. 

John Randolph Tucker was another most distinguished 
member of the bar. He was the first Attorney-General of Vir- 
ginia that I ever knew. He was in office when I came to Rich- 
mond to live, and had. his office in the basement of the old State 
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Court House, to which I have already referred. Mr. Tucker left 
a national reputation, both as a lawyer and statesman, and it 
would, therefore, be presumptuous and superfluous for me to at- 
tempt any portrayal of his attainments and character. I will only 
say, he was the most delightful companion, and one of the most 
consummate mimics and actors that I ever saw off the stage. As 
many of you, perhaps, know, his propensity to indulge in fun and 
mimicry prevented President Cleveland from appointing him 
Chief Justice of the United States on the death of Chief Justice 
Waite, a position which he would, in my opinion, have filled with 
marked ability and fitness in every way. He was not only a 
great constitutional lawyer, but a great and good man, and would 
have adorned any position in this land. I have heard him make 
some of the strongest and best arguments to which I ever listened. 
That in the famous case of Lersner v. Boiling, 26 Gratt., before 
the Special Court of Appeals, was, to my mind, irresistible. He 
was of counsel for Mr. Tilden before the Electoral Commission 
in the famous Tilden and Hayes contest for the presidency, and 
I heard him tell how Mrs. Kate Chase Sprage, seated Mr. Hayes 
by controlling Senator Conkling and preventing him from leading 
a bolt which he had arranged to lead to refuse to confirm the 
judgment of the Electoral Commission. I have known well all 
of the attorneys-general of Virginia since Mr. Tucker's day, all 
of whom are now dead except the worthy incumbent who I am 
proud to recognize as my devoted friend, but I can only men- 
tion one of that illustrious number. 

[to be continued.] 



